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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 





BY WILHELMINA SHERRIFI BAIN. 





Chile and Argentine, fair sister lands 
That evermore defied their sisterhood, 
And thrust, with cruel, sacrilegious hands, 
Fierce mutual wrong with every vengeful 
mood! 
War was their industry, their creed was 
hate, 
And ruin was their swift on-marching 
fate. 


But, soft! a new thought stirs in Argentine! 

So new, so strange, and so exceeding bold 

That all the world shall say: “This thought 
hath been 

Nigh twenty centuries our dream!’’ So old, 

The angel song that shepherds heard by 

night 
So long have men refused to heed aright! 


Then take the molten cannon, gifted son 
Of Buenos Ayres! mould the bronze anew. 
Heaven guide your skill! At last the work 
is done— 
Resplendent, wonderful, divinely true! 
4 statue of the deathless Nazarene; 
Jesus the Christ, the thought of Argen- 
tine! 


Ah! never woman failed him when he trod 
His brief path to the garden, to the rood; 
Teaching the boundless fatherhood of God, 
And mankind’s universal brotherhood ; 
Revealing love in its sublimest test; 
Bestowing peace, his first and last be- 
quest. 


So, woman’s voice besought in Argentine 
High on Andean boundary should stand 
This wondrous statue, arbiter between 
Twin sisters, sacred guardian of each land! 
And Chile, Argentine, rejoiced to hear 
The words of inspiration, brave and clear. 


Long was the journey, very rough the way 
By gorge and winding pass to that vast 
height, 
And winds were wild, and skies were cold 
and gray; 
Yet still, obedient to the inner light, 
They upward toiled—then builded strong 
and deep 
’Graved granite on a plateau of the steep. 


And here they stand, Chilie and Argentine, 
On frontier line, opposed in warlike state: 
Proudly war’s music animates the scene, 
Loudly war’s cannonades reverberate ; 
But no war-demon of the pit is here: 
Men look on men, and feel the angels 
near. 


Now slowly, reverentially, the shroud 
From ‘Cristo de los Andes’’ they with- 
draw, 

While, lo! the sunshine bursts its prisoning 

cloud, 

And, ’mid a blaze of wonderment and awe, 
A mighty utterance thrills on the air, 
And soul with soul commingles in that 

prayer! 


Silence and ecstasy! A throbbing sense 
Of interpenetrating holiness! 
Then consecration rings to the immense: 


Thou symbol of the Prince of Peace! Oh, 
bless 

Chile. bless Argentine! bless lands be- 
side! 


Bless the whole world with peace that 
shall abide! 


Sweet sobbing women throng the pedestal ; 
Brave servitors of war fling on the ground 
War’s weapons, rush with outstretched arms, 


and fall 
On friends—not foes—wtih glad embrace 
enwound; 
Comrades enraptured, brothers of one 
race, 


Drawn unio heaven by that uplifted face! 





O marvellous emblem of the Prince of Peace! 
The immortal thought that is ensbrined in 
thee 
Shall yet to all the nations bring release 
From fratricidal guilt and misery! 
Soon may earth heed the anthem that 
has been 
Thrice-grandly heard by Chile—Argen- 
tine! — Boston Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sefiora Angela de Oliviera de Costa, 
whose portrait we publish this week, is 
one of the leading women of the Argentine 
Republic. She is interested in many wom- 
en’s organizations in Buenos Ayres, and 
is president of the ‘‘Christian Mothers’ As- 
sociation of the College of Lacordaire’’ in 
that city, a very large society. It wasin 
the yard of the College of Lacordaire that 
the great statue stood until it was started 
on its journey. This college educates 
girls to be useful as well as ornamental. 
There are in Buenos Ayres twenty-seven 
associations of women. All of them do 
philanthropic work in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Three of these 
associations are ‘“‘pro paz,’’ for peace, 
Sefiora de Costa is only about forty years 
of age, and has already seven grandchil- 
dren. She is remarkable for her magnetic 
personality, and wonderful power of 
speech. It was she who addressed the 
two executives of Chileand Argentina and 
urged upon them the erection of the 
Christ of the Andes on the boundary as a 
monument of peace. Sefiorita Huidobro 
writes: ‘‘Her letters to me show her to be 
a very strong woman, and as broad-mind- 
ed as Spanish social laws will permit. 
Her busband was vice-president of the 
Argentine Republic during the last admin- 
istration. She has had letters from 
crowned heads, presidents and prelates, 
and it was to her that the Pope presented 
a medal, and through her that he sent bis 
blessing to the Association of Christian 
Mothers. The medal was sent to Sefiora 
de Costa personally, but she magnani- 
mously said it was meant for all the 
mothers.” 





Gov. Hoch of Kansas has recommended 
woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature. He says: ‘‘In 1899 Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, 
said in his annual message: ‘I call the 
attention of the Legislature to the desira- 
bility of gradually extending the sphere 
in which the suffrage can be exercised by 
women,’ and I am glad to follow such an 
illustrious example in a similar suggestion 
to you. Municipal suffrage has worked 
no ill to womanhood or to the State, and 
seems to be satisfactory to the people.”’ 
Municipal suffrage was granted to the 
women of Kansas in 1887, and in 1901 
a motion to repeal it was voted down by 
the Legislature almost unanimously, and 
‘amid a ripple of amusement.’' 





As the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL goes to 
press, the men of Wheeling, W. Va., are 
voting on the new city charter, including 
the clause that proposes to give municipal 
suffrage to women. Miss Shaw and Miss 
Gordon write in private letters that what- 
ever the outcome may be, the campaign 
has been well worth while, as it has 
aroused a great amount of public senti- 
ment, and has enlisted in the work a 
large number of intelligent and able West 
Virginia women who had not before been 
much interested in our question. A con- 
crete case has awakened their interest in 
a way that no merely abstract arguments 
could do. 





The West Virginia Equal Suffrage Agso- 
ciation, as a campaign document, pub- 
lished in bandsome form ‘*The Book of 
the Presidents,’’ with portraits and brief 
biographies of all the Presidents of the 
United States, and a patriotic extract 
from the writings of each. It would have 
been appropriate to quote the words of 
Lincoln and Roosevelt in favor of woman 
suffrage; but all the quotations given are 
good. Portraits of the President and 
Honorary President of the West Virginia 
E. S. A. are also given, and the book 
opens with a strong appeal for equal 
rights for the women of Wheeling. It is 
issued from the Headquarters at 2214 W. 
Market Street. 


———_> a 


AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN WOMEN 
CITIZENS. 


The advantage of having a vote is mark- 
edly shown by the different treatment ac- 
corded to American and Australian wom- 
en in the matter of citizenship. 

The U. S. Senate has been discussing a 





bill providing that American women who 
have married foreigners may be restored 
to citizenship, but only after they are 
widowed or divorced. Mrs. A. Watson 
Lister of Australia told us how a bill was 
lately pending there to define citizenship, 
and, as usual, it treated a wife as a mere 
appendage, whose citizenship was to be 
merged in that of her husband. A depu- 
tation of women quietly went to the pre- 
mier and remonstrated; and the bill was 
promptly amended so that a woman of 





many months before in the arsenal of 
Buenos Ayres, from the metal of bronze 
cannon from a fort on the outskirts of the 
city? The Christ of the Andes stood ino 
the yard of the College of Lacordaire, 
where it had been for months, waiting for 
that ‘supreme moment when a woman 
should personally invite the president of 
the Argentine Republic and the high dig- 
nitaries of church and State to inspect the 
work of the Argentine sculptor, Alonso, 
At the base of this statue, twenty-six 





SENORA ANGELA DE OLIVIERA CEZAR DE 


COSTA. 





Australian birth does not lose her citizen- 
ship by marrying a foreigner, any more 
than a man of Australian birth would lose 
his. “If women had not had votes,” said 
Mrs. Watson Lister, ‘‘the bill would have 
passed unamended, and we should have 
had to spend years in getting it repealed.’’ 
A. 8. B. 
=e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing will be given before the Joint 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on Constitutional Amendments, in 
Room 430, State House, next Thursday, 
Feb. 2, at 10.30 A. M., to the petitioners 
for a constitutional amendment granting 
full suffrage to women, Those who want 
seats should go early, as there is generally 
@ great crowd. 


—_<—- 





SENORA DE COSTA. 

On a pinnacle of the Andes, just on the 
disputed boundary between the republics 
of Chile and Argentina, there was unveiled 
in March, 1904, a colossal bronze statue 
of Christ, perhaps the first monument in 
history to be erected to commemorate in- 
ternational peace. 

In the year 1900, when these two coun- 
tries were onthe verge of a fratricidal 
strife, it was the good Argentine Mon- 
sefior Benavente, Bishop of Cuyo, who 
gave the first inspiration for a figure of 
Christ that should stand at Puente del 
Inca, midway between the two nations, 
and thus perhaps stay the band of war, as 
well as mark another cycle of Roman 
Catholicism. It seemed at this time only 
the dream of a saintly churchman. But 
the beautiful thought took root, and 
through the church in both countries 
noble women went to work uvtiringly for 
the realization of a great hope—peace be. 
tween the two sister republics. 

It is a long story, covering the time up 
to May, 1903, when the Chilian cruiser 
‘‘Chacabuco” sailed from Valparaiso, car- 
rying the delegates and the treaties of 
peace. Who sball describe the joy and 
good feeling when, May 21, these peace 
delegates were welcomed by those in 
Buenos Ayres? It was indeed a time of 
festivity, and from the moment when the 
chairman of the delegation addressed Sir 
Thomas Holdich (representing King Ed- 
ward of England, who acted as arbiter) 
with the sentiment that ‘‘we close our eyes 
to all mean and narrow prejudices, and 
we pray to God, as we place our fate in 
your hands, to open them upon the hori- 
zon of an honorable peace,”’ an amicable 
settlement was a foregone conclusion. 

But what of the statue of Christ, cast 








feet high, and resting on a granite pedes- 
tal symbolizing the world, Sefiora Angela 
de Oliviera Cézar de Costa, the president 
of the Association of ‘‘Christian Mothers 
of Argentina,” in a voice trembling with 
emotion, asked that the Christ should be 
placed on the highest accessible pinnacle 
of the Andes. 

In February of last year, preparations 
for the placing of the statue were begun 
under the supervision of the artist, Sefior 
Alonso. In the first days of March began 
the journey of the Christ 654 miles by rail 
to Mendoza, and from there in gun car 
riages, escorted by soldiers and sailors of 
the, two republics, the statue at last 
reached the high plateau, and was raised 
upon a granite column twenty feet high. 

The inaugural ceremonies on March 13 
were most impressive. Over three thou- 
sand persons gathered in that wild region, 
amidst the roar of cannon and the music 
of bands, and, breaking the silence, which 
became almost appalling when the last 
sounds died away in the distance of those 
snow-covered mountains, came the words 
of Monsejiior Jara, Bishop of Ancud: ‘*Not 
only to Argentina and Chile do we dedi- 
cate this monument, but to the world, 
that from this it may learn its lesson of 
universal peace.”’ 

We read on the pedestal of the statue, 
‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble to 
dust than Argentines and Chilians break 
the peace which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they bave sworn to maintain.”’ 

This monument of peace has not only 
demonstrated to the world what two na- 
tions can do, even after years of differ- 
ence, but shows also the high esteem in 
which the women of these countries are 
held; most significant of all, the fact that, 
for the first time in history, a prayer com- 
posed by a woman has been authorized by 
the highest church authority of her coun- 
try, to be repeated at daily mass imme- 
diately after the rosary. The following 
was approved by the Archbishop of Ar- 
gentina, Monseiior Espinosa: 

‘Lord! when my voice is silenced, 
when mine eyes cannot behold thee, and 
my heart, already changed into dust, dis- 
appears with the remembrance of my ex- 
istence, thine image, represented in eter- 
nal bronze, shall be a perpetual offering 
on the highest pinnacle of Argentina. 
When the white snows shall c’ se the 
pass to men, permit that my spirit may 
keep vigil at the foot of this monument, 
Protect, Lord, our country! Ever give 
unto us faith and hope. Let our first in- 
heritance be the peace which shall bear 
fruit, and let its fine example be its great- 
est glory, so that the souls of those who 
have known thee shall be able to bring 
forth from thee all forms of blessings for 
the two Americas!’’ 

CAROLINA HoLMAN HuIposRo. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Ipe, daughter of Henry C. Ide, 
vice-governor and secretary of finance and 
justice in the Philippines, has formed a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in Manila. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY writes: 
“The Oregon Legislature is flooded with 
anti-suffrage literature; whereat we are 
glad. It is a boomerang, and always helps 
what it tries to hinder.”’ 

QuEEN RANAVALONA IL., of Madagas- 
car, the ‘“‘Bloody Mary’ of that great 
island, was about to send the Christian 
missionaries out of her country. ‘*What 
are you good for?’’ she asked. ‘Can you 
make soap?’’ The missionaries went to 
work, and presently brought the queen a 
fine bar of soap made with their own 
hands, Thus they got leave to stay. 


Mrs. MARGARET DyE ELLIs writes 
from Washington, D. C., tu the Union- 
Signal: **Recently, while dining with Sen- 
ator Dubois of Idaho, in company with 
Mr. William Balderston, editor of the 
Idaho Statesman, I was gratified to learn 
Senator Dubois’ views concerning the 
power and benefit of woman’s ballot in 
Idaho. Up to 1896 gambling was legal- 
ized in the State, and through the power 
and benefit of woman’s ballot gambling 
was broken up. Mr. Balderston affirmed 
his belief that ‘women would line up on 
a moral question at any time.’ ”’ 

PRINCESS WALDEMAR of Denmark is 
much interested in the firemen of Copen- 
hagen, and shows it in so practical a way 
that they all adore her, and have elected 
ber an honorary captain in the depart- 
ment. She was Princess Marie d’Orleans, 
and her husband, Prince Waldemar, is 
Queen Alexandra’s youngest brother. 
Whenever there is a big fire, the princess 
is to be seen wading with her heavy boots 
through the streams of water to where 
the fire is fiercest, and her presence en- 
courages the firemen to still greater 
efforts. In ‘time of peace’’ the princess 
often visits the fire stations, talks with 
the officers, and watches the men at their 
athletic exercises. 


Mrs. M. ANNA HALL, president of the 
West Virginia E. S. A., recently ad- 
dressed the Grand Army Post at Wheeling, 
and it endorsed woman suffrage. A local 
paper says: ‘‘Mrs. Hall was given a per- 
fect ovation, and at the conclusion of her 
splendid talk, Past Commander Richard 
Robertson responded and said that the 
Grand Army comrades would universally 
vote, use their influence and work for 
woman suffrage.’’ Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Boyd, 
Dr. Jones and Miss Gordon also went 
before the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor 
Assembly at its meeting in Wheeling, with 
a petition signed by ten thousand women 
and five hundred men. Miss Gordon and 
Mrs, Hall spoke, and the Assembly en- 
dorsed the woman suffrage clause, with 
only two dissenting votes. 

Mrs. WANDA PETRUNKEVITCH, an 
American girl married to a Russian, ad- 
dressed the College Club of Boston the 
other day on ‘‘Russian Womanhood.’’ 
Her husband was formerly an instructor 
at Moscow University, and is now an in- 
structor at Harvard. She paid a high 
tribute to the zeal for knowledge shown 
by the Russian women with whom she 
studied at Berlin University, and she 
scored Chancelor Von Bulow for asserting 
that these brave and earnest Russian 
girls merely made their college studies a 
cloak for immorality. The Russian Uni- 
versities are closed to women, except to 
those who have already taken a doctor’s 
degree abroad, There are in St. Peters- 
burg “thigher courses’? for women, but 
the number of students is limited to 
1,300, of whom only 2 per cent. may be 
from outside St. Petersburg. Similar 
courses formerly existed in Moscow, but 
have been closed by the government, 
which is unfriendly to women’s higher 
education. Mrs. Petrunkevitch said: ‘In 
a country where men have no rights, 
women cannot expect to have many. 
After the agrarian troubles in Volkhi in 
1902, Col. Ziegler had his Cossacks flog 
the peasants, and then said to them in 
the presence of the soldiers, ‘We are 
through with you; now we want your 
women.’ Their wives and daughters were 
given over to the soldiery. One woman 
tried to protect herself by holding her 
young child in front of her. The child’s 
brains were dashed out before the mother’s 
eyes. A number of the peasant women 
committed suicide in consequence of their 
treatment by the soldiers, but no one was 
punisbed for it.’’ 
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STATISTICALLY BANERUPT. 





President G. Stanley Hall, of Clank Uni- 
versity, bas recently given an address be- 
fore a body of college presidents and pro- 
fessors assembled at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, in which hé made as- 
sertions regarding college-educated wom- 
en which are not borne out by facts. He 
claimed that college-educated women and 
meu very generally avoid marriage, and 
when marriéd are very generally childless. 
He pronounced the collegiate education 
of women to be ‘biologically bankrupt.”’ 
He says: ‘ 

Twenty years after graduation about 
one-balf of the college girls of three wom- 
en’s colleges and one-quarter of the 
graduates of nine Eastern colleges for men 
are unmarried. Few marry later than 
twenty years after graduation, and those 
who do marry have but two children per 
marriage. 

Nearly all belong to what the late Pro- 
fessor Hyatt called the agimicagenic class, 
with little wifebood left in their bodies or 
souls, 


In these assertions, President Hall 
has shown himself so ignorant of facts 
and statistics that have been carefully 
gathered and widely published, that it is 
no exaggeration to pronounce him to be 
“statistically bankrupt.”’ 

We have no wish to be unduly severe in 
our criticism. But when a man at the 
head of an institution of learning allows 
his prejudices to becloud bis reason, and 
maligns the noble army of women college 
graduates, simple justice compels us to 
characterize such attack as widely at vari- 
ance with the truth. President Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, recently collected by 
correspondence a great mass of statistics 
onthis subject. She finds upona thorough 
investigation that women college gradu- 
ates marry quite as generally as other 
women in similar circles of society, aud 
have a somewhat larger average number 
of children. Moreover, as might be ex 
pected, a larger proportion of their chil- 
dren live and reach maturity. Speaking 
on this subject, at the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in St. Louis, on “Edu- 
cated Women of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
in May, 1904, President M. Cary Thomas 
said: 

If anything in the world is proved, it is 
that a girl’s going to college for four years 
does not affect her marriage any more 
than a man’s going to college affects his. 
The college women of the past have come 
from the classes in which only about 50 per 
cent. marry. Statistics collected in Eng- 
land and in this country show that about 50 
per cent. of the sisters and cousins of col- 
lege graduates marry, and that about 50 
per cent. of college graduates marry... . 
Speakir g generally, the families of college 
women are a trifle larger (the fraction of a 
baby) than other women’s, and the pro- 
portion of their children who survive the 
perils of infancy is slightly greater. 

President Hall expresses a wish that 
steps might be taken ‘‘to inspire women 
students with a sense of the supreme 
glory of motherhood.” We will suggest 
that Clark University set the example by 
creating and endowing a Professorship of 
Marriage and Parentage, thus guarding its 
alumni against ‘trace suicide.’’ But such 
a professor should not limit his instruc- 
tions to the women; he should include 
the men students as well. Of one thing 
he may be sure—when a young woman 
meets with a man who wins her love and 
esteem she will become fully awake to 
the supreme glory of wifehood and moth- 
erbood, and will not be deterred from mar- 
riage and maternity when these responsi- 
bilities can be wisely assumed. Ina ma- 
jority of cases of single blessedness, the 
right man has not been found, or circum- 
stances have been unpropitious. In order 
to rear a family a certain amount of in- 
come must first be secured. As the old 
soDg says: 

When poverty enters the door, young love 

Will out of the casement fly ; 

The truth of the proverb I’d no wish to prove. 

“Time enough for that,’’ said L. 

Above all, to make the relation attract- 
ive to a self-respecting woman, marriage 
must be recognized by men and woman 
-alike as ‘‘a noble and permanent partner 
ship of equals, with reciprocal rights and 
duties.”’ H. B. B. 





RUSSIANS AND WOMEN. 
The wave of sympathy for the oppressed 
Russians that has swept over America 
during the last few days ought to have a 





reflex influence in favor of equal rights 
for American women. Wendell Phillips 
said that all movements for liberty were 
one—‘‘distinct like the billows, yet one 
like the sea.’”’ That sentence in the pa- 
thetic petition of the workmen t» the 
Czar in which they say that they have no 
voice in regard to the taxes laid upon 
them, might have been spoken with equal 
truth by the women of this more favored 
laud, A. 8. B 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


German papers are discussing the prop- 
osition of Dr. Ida Hilsiker of Zurich, that 
women be called upon for one year of 
military service. They suggest that a 
year of voluntary service might have 
many advantages, especially educational 
and disciplinary. The State, it is argued, 
could utilize women in army hospitals, 
asylums, and public nurseries. 


Dr. Bertha C. Downing of this city 
makes a strong plea for the better educa 
tion and care of fesble-minded children, 
In a pampbiet, ‘Mental Defectives and 
their Needs,’’ reprinted from the Buston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, she points 
out that Massachusetts has to day about 
5,000 mental! defectives of school age, of 
whom less than 1,000 are under skilled 
care. “In the United States there are 
100,000 of these defectives under twenty- 
one years, and less than ten per cent. 
looked after in any way. There are twenty 
so-called ‘schools’ supported or partly 
supported by States, where a conglomer- 
ate mass of defectives may be found, in 
many cases so badly classified that the 
name ‘school’ is a misnomer; and io but 
one or two is the individual studied and 
developed according to his or her needs, 
as is done with remarkable results by 
Bourneville in France. London has spe- 
cial classes in connection with schools 
where much is done for the feeble-minded, 
ten per cent. of the London school chil 
dren being mental defectives. In Boston, 
the estimate is 1,000 such in our public 
schools; some put the number as bigh as 
8,000. How many of our incorrigible girls 
and boys that we may find in houses of 
refuge, where they are half educated in 
letters and wholly unreached in morals, 
are sent into the community, later, the 
moral imbeciles they were in the begin- 
ning, only more powerfully armed for 
mischief? How many of our insane are 
realiy feeble-minded, wayward or negiect- 
ed in their early training, and at last con- 
veniently housed in hospitals, after having 
wrought mischief, entered social relations, 
reproduced their kind, antagonized ex. 
perts and lawyers, puzzled philanthro- 
pists, and in every possible way retaliated 
on their progenitors for their origin and 
on the community for their misapprehen- 
sion?”’ 

This is certainly a shocking state of 
things. Those interested in improving it 
would do well to write to Dr. Downing at 
855 Boylston St., Boston, for a copy of 
her pamphlet. Dr. Downing spent more 
than ten years in work among mentally 
defective children as an officer of the in- 
stitution at Elwyn, Pa., under the late 
Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, then at the New Jer- 
sey school for such children at Vineland, 
first as teacher, then.as superintendent of 
the school department. She therefore 
speaks as an expert. She sees the work 
in a different light from a merely medical 
point of view, and bas been advised by 
some of Harvard’s best medical men to 
make a specialty of advising parents and 
guardians as to the best means, educa- 
tional, medical and surgical, of develop- 
ing such children. She says: “I am not 
doing this for the money there is in it, 
but in hopes to set a ball moving in aid of 
defectives, and so help humanity by get- 
ting at the root of much that is wrong 
We are constantly doctoring branches, 
and so crime increases, our insane asy 
lums become overcrowded, and tramps 
increase. Sickness and poverty might 
be much lessened if mental defectives 
were dealt with as they should be. Three 
fourths of the men at Concord Reforma- 
tory are high-grade feeble-minded. Our 
educational system needs overhauling.”’ 

The institution for the feeble.minded at 
Waverly, Mass., has a waiting list of 
1,300. 





—_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


South Australia claims the honor of 
sending the first woman delegate to a 
Methodist conference in Australia, Miss 
Miriam Vigar. Mrs. Hone, the first 
woman delegate to a Baptist conference, 
is also a South Australian. 


Rev. Mary J. Borden has been reélected 
president of the New Mexico W. C. T. U. 


One of the leading evangelists in the 
great Welsh revival is a Miss Rees, who 
is not yet seventeen. She is a good sing- 
er, and handies meetings with remarka- 
ble tact and success. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway is to go to 
Japan next spring as a Universalist mis- 





siovary under the auspices of the Century 
Association of the Universalist Church. 
She was born in New York State, and 
educated in the Genesee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Lima, N. Y., and the Nation- 
al Normal University of Lebanon, O. 
She has since been for three years dean of 
women in Lombard University, and since 
1903 instructor there. Her work in Lom- 
bard ends in March, 

The Board of Managers of the Methodist 
Women’s Home Missionary Society, at its 
late annua! meeting in Denver, took im- 
pertant action relative to its deaconess 
work. This was first organized under 
Miss Jane M. Bancroft (now Mrs. Robin- 
son), following the adnual meeting of the 
society in Boston in 1888. It has grown 
in sixteen years to such proportions that 
one bureau can no longer run it. Mrs. 
Robinson asked to be relieved of the heavy 
responsibilities of the secretaryship, and 
upon her recommendation, five new dea- 
covess bureaus were formed: the East- 
ern, Central, Western, and Pacific Bureaus, 
the Bureau for Colored Deaconess Work, 
and the Committee for National Training 
Schools. Their respective secretaries are, 
Eastern, Mrs. W. L. Boswell, 644 North 
82:1 Street, Philadelphia; Central, Mrs. D. 
A Minard, 610 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Western, Mrs. John W. Bush, 2762 Char 
lotte Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Pacific, Mrs. 
John Stevens, Stockton, Cal. They have 
charge of about forty deaconess homes 
and institutions worth more than $612,000, 
and of 450 deaconesses and prubationers. 
Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson retains 
the chairmanship of the committee in 
charge of the National Training Schools 


at Washington, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco, 
Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft was made 


general superintendent of the entire work, 
and continues her service as field secre- 
tary, with headquarters at 21 East Adams 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

In the past ten years the Illinois Wo- 
man’s College has more than trebled its 
number of students. It has for six years 
added every year either to its buildings or 
grounds. Besides this, the college has be- 
come so favorably known for its high 
standard of work and its delightful home 
life that the applications have for several 
years been greater than the college capac- 
ity, in spite of annual enlargement. 

Miss Katharine Organ of Vincennes 
(Ind.) University lost so much blood dur- 
ing an operation for appendicitis that she 
was in collapse. In this emergency her 
fellow members of the Society of Vin- 
cennes University offered to give their 
blood to rescue her, and the doctor, choos- 
ing the most vigorous, injected their 
blood into Miss Organ’s veins, with the 
best results. So far from boasting of the 
exploit, the girls have kept the names of 
those chosen a secret. 


Two new scholarships have been found- 
ed at Barnard, one given by the residents 
of Yonkers, to be named after Miss Emma 
Hertzog, and awarded to a Yonkers girl; 
the other given by the National Society of 
New England Women, to be named for 
Mrs. Henry Clark Coe, under whose pres- 
idency the fund was started. 





Roza Kieniewska, a Polish countess, is 
studying agronomy in the Iowa State Col- 
lege. Her early education was obtained 
in a convent school at Breslau, and after 
coming to America she studied at a school 
in Germantown. 

A writer in the Chicago Post makes 
this satirical comment: 

The triumph of segregation was com- 
plete at the University of Chicago the 
other day when five women and one man 
were taken into Phi Beta Kappa. This 
clearly demonstrates the importance to 
women of living in scholarly seclusion, 
where they can devote their time and at- 
tention to their studies, undisturbed by 
the baneful presence of lovesick swains. 
Of course turn about is always fair play, 
and if the future demonstrates that the 
women are reaping all the honors, it may 
be necessary to turn them out into the 
open and segregate the men for a while. 

The report and register of the associate 
alumnz of Barnard College, 1900-1004, 
just out, contains much interesting in- 
formation. A table of alumni statistics 
shows that out of 372 alumna, 121 are 
teaching, two are physicians, one an ad- 
vertisement writer, one a counsellor and 
attorney at-law, one a dean, one a tene- 
ment-house inspector, three secretaries, 
one a school principal, one a labor inspec- 
tor, one a landscape architect, four clerks 
and three librarians. 

The new general catalogue of New York 
University shows that of the 2,384 students 
at the institution, more than one fifth are 
women, The college, the school of ap- 
plied science and the medical school are 





open to men only. The four schools in 
Washington Square receive women upon 
the same footing as men. The growth 
and success of this instruction for women 
at the University is said to be largely due 
to the women’s advisory committee, estab. 
lished in 1890. It consists of sixteen wom- 
en appointed by the Council. It is con- 
sidered a coérdinate part of the corpora- 
tion, and in each University catalogue its 
members’ names are printed immediately 
after those forming tbe latter. 





A RUSSIAN WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 

Why is Russia to day on the brink of 
revolution? Many causes have contrib- 
uted to bring things to this pass. An 
idea of some of them may be gathered 
from an address given in New York the 
other day by Mrs. Katherine Breshkovs- 
kaya, a nobleman’s daughter, who spent 
many years in Siberia as a political con- 
vict. She told of what she herself had 
seen. She said: 

“I will describe to you only two scenes, 
out of thousands that I witnessed, 

‘*Picture to yourselves, on a cold day in 
autumn, with the ground frozen and the 
wind blowing hard enough to take your 
breath away, a long procession of hun- 
dreds of prisoners, travelling on foot 
across the steppes beyond Lake Baikal. 
They were a band of convicts who had 
served out their terms in the mines of 
Kara, and were on their way to the places 
where they were condemned to live in 
exile. 

**] was one of those prisoners. I wason 
foot like the rest. I always walked ahead 
of the column, followed by several soldiers 
of our guard. The women who were ill, 
and the children, were crying and lament- 
ing in the wretched carts that dragged 
them along at a foot’s pace, jolting them 
and throwing them about. Everyone was 
shivering with cold; nobody spoke; and 
the silence of the desert was broken only 
by the blasts of the wind. 

‘Then on the horizon we saw a black 
speck, which grew gradually larger and 
darker. After half'an hour we could 
make out a crowd of men, hardly able to 
drag one foot after the other, staggering, 
thin, with livid faces, barefooted and in 
rags. Among them there were no songs, 
no words, no sound but the rattling of 
their chains, which echoed like mournful 
bells in the cold air of the desert. The 
soldiers escorting this immense mass of 
people prodded on with the butts of their 
guns the weaker ones, who could hardly 
keep up with the crowd. They wererun- 
away convicts, who had been caught and 
were being taken to the mines to serve 
out additional terms of hard labor. 

‘‘Our band halted, and I approached the 
unfortunate men. In Russia the ordinary 
(non-political) prisoners are always proud 
to have among them some persons who 
have been condemned for noble reasons. 
In their eyes it enhances a man’s merit, 
and they look upon the political prison- 
ers as superior beings, the more so as the 
officials with whom they are brought in 
contact are, with scarcely an exception, 
the last persons in the world to command 
any esteem. So I was surrounded by 
these convicts, these thieves and brigands, 
who made haste to offer me their services 
to carry letters to my friends at Kara, 
and to perform any other commissions 
with which I would entrustthem. And it 
must be said that they kept their prom- 
ises faithfully, regarding it as an honor to 
be of service to people like us. 

“TI asked them why they looked so 
wretched, and why so many of them were 
ill. They answered, ‘Because bread costs 
twelve cents a pound, and we are given 
only six cents a day to buy food. There 
were 250 of us when we left the prison at 
Irkutsk. Now there are only 210 left. 
Forty have died on the way, of hunger 
and cold.’ 

‘*The soldiers, who had drawn near our 
group, complained that they had not carts 
enough to take up the dying. They said 
we should find six corpses lying by the 
roadside, during the twenty versts be- 
tween there and the next halting-place. 
The gloomy faces of the vagabond con- 
victs showed that a similar death awaited 
many of them on the march of hundreds 
vf versts that they would have to make 
before reaching the prisons of Kara. 

**Most of these men, perhaps, had been 
made vagabonds by the horrible conditions 
created by autocratic officials, accustomed 
to look upon the common people as chat- 
tels to be exploited for their profit. You 
can imagine my feelings whenever we 
passed a dead body, gaunt and almost 
naked, as we continued our funeral 
march. 

**A few days later, we arrived at another 
halting-place, near Verchneondiusk. This 
time it was a beautiful day, with the sun 
shining so brightly as to rejoice one’s heart. 
The great gate opened before us, and we 
entered a large court-yard, full of women 
all dressed in white, with their faces 
painted and their hair adorned to the best 
of their ability. For some days the sol- 





diers of our escort had been laughing and 
saying that we should soon meet a band 
of women condemned to imprisonment on 
Saghalien, to which place the Russian 
government transports women convicts 
that arg young enough to have children, 
in order to increase the population of that 
desert island. But, as it takes a great 
many months to get there, moving from 
halting place to halting-place, and as the 
convicts in Russian prisons are regarded 
as having not only no political rights but 
no human rights, the Siberian government 
conceived the idea of transforming the 
bands of women destiaed to Saghalien 
into bands of prostitutes, to whom every 
officer, every functionary, every soldier, 
and all their friends and acquaintances, 
could have access at will. 

“I knew nothing about it, and was great- 
ly surprised to see women prisoners, on a 
journey, adorned as if for a festival. But 
at nightfall, when I heard cries, sobs, 
shouts, the coarse voices of drunken men 
—when I rushed to my cell window, and 
saw horrible scenes, impossible to de- 
scribe—then I understood it all, and I 
thought I should go insane. When any- 
one has survived such sights, how can he 
ever forget the misery of his fellow 
creatures? How can he do otherwise 
than swear to devote his life to the deliv- 
erance of his people? And next morn‘ng 
at sunrise, when, worn out with sleep- 
lessness and mental torture, I went.out to 
get a breath of air, I saw before me, going 
away through the great gate, a herd of 
wretched women, clad in filthy rags, their 
faces pale and drawn with suffering. 
They were the unfortunate women pris- 
oners, starting out for the next halting- 
place, there to be subjected to fresh de- 
gradation. 

‘These are the things that the Russian 
people suffer under the rule of the Czars. 
And that is why we regard it as not only 
our right but our duty to struggle with 
all our might and by every means against 
the despotism which is the supreme cause 
of our country’s woes, And I appeal to 
yon, in the name of humanity, in the 
name of the honor of men and of women, 
to do your utmost to help us to rid our- 
selves of this pernicious, barbarous and 
stupid power called Czarism, which stifles 
everything noble, and calls out everything 
base,’’ 





GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


At a recent meeting of the Amherst 
Woman’s Club, Prof. F. A. Waugh of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College spoke 
on “Gardening for Women.” He gave 
several illustratians of women he had met 
who were carrying on successful farms. 
One was in the West, one in Vermont, and 
two in Massachusetts, Their farming is 
largely in fruits, flowers, or vegetables. 
Prof. Waugh spoke of the opportunities 
offered by the horticultural department at 
the college, which is open to women, and 
from which two young women will grad- 
uate this year. They are the first women 
to take the full course, 
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A WOMAN'S FROG-FARM. 

The frogs of Contra Costa County are 
for several months in winter quarters— 
that is to say, are deep in Contra Costa’s 
mud. Four miles north of Berkeley is 
California's greatest summer resort for 
the bullfrog. This is on the farm of Miss 
Edith Stege. Here the croaking amphib- 
ian is entertained in a manner worthy of a 
beast that brings from $3.50 to $8 a dozen. 
Three ponds have been constructed in the 
rear of the grounds, the largest being 200 
feet long. Lilies, oleanders, and weeping 
willows, tapestried with vines and moss, 
and ponderous with gloom, surround the 
temples of this frogland, and filter the 
sunlight that falls upon it. 

Thousands of frogs assemble in Miss 
Stege’s ponds every year. They have 
more than paid for their board and lodg- 
ing. When Miss Stege fell heir to the 
place, there was a mortgage on the farm; 
the frogs helped pay it off, and from the 
profits the farm, with its cows and 
chickens, was saved to the owners. 

Two years ago a shipment of the edible 
size was sent from this ranch to the 
Island of Hilo, of the Hawaiian group, 
Of the 840 shipped in water barrels, only 
two died on the way. Frogs are not 
native to oceanic islands, the salt water 
spoiling their migration. It is now said 
that the evening landscapes of Hilo are 
noisy with these ‘Dutch nightingales.”’ 
Miss Edith Stege, owner of the 115 acres 
which include the frog ranch, has given it 
her daily cultivation. The ranch is nota 
mere butter and egg place. It isthe own- 
er’s occupation, her recreation, and her 
romance. It is beautiful, deep-treed and 
romantic. 

When the frog-puddles are filled with 
their edible population, Miss Stege gives 
them the care of the scientist. At the 
time the amphibian loses his gills and 
when his heart’s two compartments be- 
come a three-chambered organ, as with 
reptiles, he is subject to many dangers to 
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his constitution, As soon as the hiber- 
nating season receives the touch of warm 
weather, ove early frog bubbles his way 
to the surface of the pond, and sings @ 
shrill ditty to his old college chum on the 
opposite bank. Others arrive, and the 
puddles are not long in becoming popu- 
lous. The frogs are dull-skinned then, 
but soon become corpulent and bright. 
In @ month the new generation is at the 
age of majority. 


COLLEGE LEAGUE THEATRICALS. 





The College Equal Suffrage League will 
present three plays in Potter Hall, the 
New Century Building, 177 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, on’ Tuesday evening, Jan. 
31, at8 P. M, to raise money to carry on 
its work. The plays are of unique inter- 
est. The first is a graceful little society 
comedy by the well-known English au- 
thor, Julian Sturgis, entitled ‘Picking Up 
the Pieces.”’ It will be staged by Miss 
Ruth Delano, well known to the League 
for her delightful dramatic work of the 
last two seasons in its behalf. Miss Delano 
will also portray the | ading character. 

The second play, ‘‘Monseigneur, an In- 
terlude,’’ by Miss Constance d’Arcy Mac- 
kay, is an intense hour of the cyclonic 
life of Paris, just after the fall of the 
Bastile. 

The third play, never before presented 
in America, is one of the famous ‘Celtic 
renaissance”’ group, written for the Irish 
National Theatre; and, next to ‘‘Cathe- 
rine-na-Hoolihan,’’ perhaps the greatest 
success ever there offered. It is called 
“The Poorhouse,’’ and is by Douglas 
Hyde; a quaint bit of genre life, deep 
from the heart of the Irish peasantry; a 
quarter-hour of keenly human smiles and 
tears. The two last-named plays will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore P. Koch. 

Tickets at $1.50, $1.00 and 50 cents may 
be procured by mail of Mrs. Permar, 830 
Beacon Street, Boston (Telephone, Back 
Bay 1661-9), or at 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
Make checks payable to Mrs. Bryan Scott 
Permar. Alli seats are reserved. 


— _—o-- 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Love TRIUMPHANT: A Book of Poems, 
By Frederic Laurence Knowles, Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co, 1905. 


This is that rare thing—a book of poems 
of real merit—uo mere rhymes strung to- 
gether for the jingle, but something sung 
that is worth the hearing. Here is one 
song, not perhaps the most poetical, but 
full of spirit: 


THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY, 


O, you left her arms so early, lusting for the 
hurly-burly 

Of the huge, grim, grinning town; 

But the wander-fever died, and your weary 
spirit cried, 

Where the love of Earth, the Mother, hurls 
us down ; 

Where the ledgers lay so high that they hurt 
the aching eye, 

While the worried brain toiled without rest, 

O, then the Country called you and her dear 
old sights enthralled you, 

And you longed to weep once more upon 
her breast 

Don’t you hear the voice from afar, dear 


oy, 
Hear it wherever you roam? 
Loudon your track, ‘*Come back, come back, 
Back to the hills of home!”’ 


Where the mocking whistles bluster, and 
‘the monstrous chimneys cluster, 

And the mad looms curse and brawl, 

Where the human torrent pours, weak and 
wretched from the doors, 

Don't zs hear again the patient Mother 
call? 

There’s a whisper in your ear of the sounds 
that once were dear— 

Browsing cattle, barking dogs, bragging 
cocks; 

O, the hungry horses neighing, O, the odors 
of the haying, 

O, the company and comfort of the flocks! 

Yes, you hear the voice where the city roars 

Through its narrow banks and high, 

Wherever you rvam, ‘‘Come home, come 
home, 

Home to my arms to die!” 


Through the haste and fret of trade comes 
the dream that cannot fade, 

Of the never-laboring leisure of the ox, 

Of the purple shadows deep, basking on the 
roofs asleep, 

Of the permanence and patience of the rocks! 

Boy, forget the blistering street where the 
fixggings burn your feet; 

Boy, forget its ugly trolley’s vulgar song; 

Still remains the land of wonder—blue skies 
over, green earth under, 

Where the fainting soul again grows swift 
and strong. 

Still comes the cry of Long Ago, 

Of the Far-Away in the Past, 

“Here be your rest on my breast, my breast, 

Back on my breast at last!”’ 


Here is another: 
BIRTH. 


God thought :— 

A million blazing worlds were wrought! 
God willed :— 

Earth rose while all creation thrilled! 
God spoke :— 

And in the Garden love awoke! 
God smiled :— 

Lo, in the mother's arms, a child! 

H. B. B. 





TO DISCUSS CO-EDUCATION. 


The Boston Journal of Education says: 


The question of differentiation in the 
education of girls is a live one just now. 

1. How late in the student life should 
co-education continue? 

2. If their school life is separated, how 
early should the separation take place? 


> 
In the grades? In the high school? In 
college? 

8. When separated, how should the 
education of girls differ from that of boys? 

4. Should the difference be determined 
by their difference in ability to learn? 

5. By their different tastes? 

6. By their different mission in life? 

7. What is your opinion of co-education 
in college, as at Ann Arbor, Oberlin, and 
kindred institutions? 

8. As at Radcliffe? 

9. As at Chicago University, where 
they are kept apart in their studies till the 
Junior year? ? 

10. Of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, where the number of girls can 
never exceed 500? 

11, Express general sentiments on the 
education of girls. 

We would like a very general response 
to this symposium, and would like the 
replies sent in by Feb. 20 at the latest. 

It will be equally satisfactory whether 
one writes specific answers to the ques- 
tions, or a general article on the subject. 
Address Symposium Editor, Journal of 
Education, 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 

IMPORTANT PETITIONS. 

A petition accompanied by bills to abol- 
ish the Boston school committee has 
been introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Instead, it is proposed to 
have asmall board of seven school trustees 
appointed by the Mayor, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Aldermen—in 
other words, subject to the approval of 
Curley and his associates. Mr. Storrow 
also petitions for a similar change, but 
vesting the appointment in the Mayor 
alone. In Chicago a similar appointment 
of school trustees by the Mayor has just 
been condemned, after trial, by an over- 
whelming popular vote, in consequence of 
the misconduct and corruption of the ap- 
pointed board. It seems hardly likely 
that either of these bills can be adopted. 

In view of the possibility, a petition, 
headed by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
been introduced by State Senator E. B. 
Callender, asking that 

In any city or town in this Common- 
wealth where the members of school com- 
mittees are or may hereafter be appointed 
instead of elected by the people, women 
who possess the qualifications hitherto 
required to enable them to register and 
vote for such school committee, shall have 
@ right to vote for any or all officers au- 
thorized to appoint said school commit- 
tee, and for any further legislation neces- 
sary in the premises. 

Another petition by Mrs, Howe and 
others, accompanied by a bill, has also 
been introduced, petitioning for legisla- 
tion to provide that the ingredients of 
patent or proprietary medicines shall be 
stated on packages or other receptacles 
thereof prepared for sale. A similar peti- 
tion, limited to such so-called medicines 
as contain alcohol or poisonous sub- 
stances, has also been circulated and of- 
fered by the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
The frauds perpetrated by the makers of 
proprietary medicines can only be ex posed 
by such wholesome publicity. A similar 
law is in force in France and Germany. 

Loca) suffrage leagues and women’s 
clubs are urged to circulate the above pe- 
titions, at once and hand them to their 
State senator or representative for refer- 
ence to the appropriate committees. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nevada adopted at the last election a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
the referendum. 

Toronto atits recent municipal election 
took a step toward the ‘Single Tax’’ by 
abolishing the tax on dwelling-houses, up 
to $700 of their assessed valuation. 

Nearly 8,000 workmen in England have 
sent to the U. S. Senate a petition for the 
ratification of the pending arbitration 
treaty between England and the United 
States. 

The leading article of the Philadelphia 
Friends’ Intelligencer for Jan. 7 is a fine 
presentation of ‘‘The Peace Movement in 
Europe and America,’’ by Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman. 

A very interesting Work Conference of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., with a Parlia- 
mentary drill by Mrs. Fessenden, was held 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, on Jan, 24. 
Report next week. 

A class in Parliamentary Practice for 

men and women, under Mrs. S. S. Fessen- 
den, meets in one of the halls of the Bos- 
ton Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston St., Friday evenings 
at 7.45. Course of ten lessons, $2.50; sin- 
gle lessons, 25 cents. 
A teacher in the English Friends’ School 
for Girls at Tung Chuan, in Yunnan, Chi- 
na, says that the Chinese girls are wild 
over basket-ball. Four of the girls have 
unbound their feet, two are unbinding, 
and others are trying to get permission 
from home to do likewise. The entice- 
ment of the game has done what no 
amount of exhortation could have accom- 
plished in the way of setting these young 
women free. 





Women will be given an equal chance 


| with men at the new Carnegie Technical 








School in Pittsburgh, Pa. Director A. 
A. Hamerschlag has just announced this 
decision of the committee. He is quoted 
in the Pittsburgh papers as saying: ‘‘This 
disposes of a question which has been 
under consideration for some time. Some 
of the schools in this country where co- 
education has obtained are considering 
abolishing it, while others in which wom- 
en have been under the ban are in favor 
of establishing coéducation. The com- 
mittee has gone to great pains to get all 
the facts obtainable, and to establish a 
conclusion. The result is that the new 
school will be coéducational. We expect 
to provide special facilities as far as the 
education of women is concerned, and 
differ in this respect from every other 
institution in the country.”’ 





HUMOROUS. 


‘'They say be lives likealord.”” “Yes; 
he lives on his wife’s relatives.’’—Judge. 


Upgardson—Y ou were in a railway car 
once when it was telescoped. What was 
the sensation? 

Atom—it made me see stars.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


Corinne—Where are they going on their 
honeymoon trip? 

Phebe—They haven’t the least idea. 
They are going to start out in a dirigible 
balloon.—Judge. 


‘Talk about your eavesdroppers! that’s 
the coolest one I ever saw.’’ ‘Who is 
that?’’ ‘An icicle.’’—P/iladelphia Ledger. 


“Why do you stand in this one place?"’ 
asked the department-store attaché. ‘I 
am watching these people at the bargain 
counter getting their change. I never 
before realized what frenzied finance 
meant.’’— Washington Star. 


An ordinary echo is a curious thing; 
but, according to a Frenchman at a water- 
ing-place in the Pyrenees, one echo on the 
Franco-Prussian frontier is far from ordi- 
nary. ‘‘As svon as you have spoken,”’ 
said the Frenchman, who had secured an 
audience of wide-eyed tourists, ‘tyou hear 
distinctly the voice leap from rock to 
ruck, from precipice to precipice, and as 
soon as it has passed the frontier it as- 
sumes the Spanish tongue!’’"—Argonaut. 


One day in a crowded street-car, Rabbi 
Hirsch, of Chicago, got up to give his 
seat to @ woman. Much to the Jewish 
divine’s disgust, a young man scrambled 
into it before the lady could take it. For 
some moments the rabbi glared at the 
offender in silence. Finally the rude 
young man, growing restless, said: **Wot 
are you staring at me fur? You look as if 
you would like to eat me!’ “I’m furbid- 
den to do that,’’ answered Rabbi Hirsch; 
“Pm a Jew.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1-or later, to respon- 
sible party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kk. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





JANITOR.—An Armenian of good character, 
speaking English, a dentist by profession, but 
without a license to practice in this country, 
wants a janitor’s place, or auy work by which he 
can support his family. Address G. Barsellian, 
31 Thorndyke St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Man about 30, speaking a 
little English, with experience as a dish-washer 
wants housework or general work. Address 
Shaik Ali, 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy, about 14, wants to work for his board 
and go tu school. Address Onnig Sinanian, 10 
Central St., Central Falls, R. L. 

Armenian of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board aud attend technical or high 
school. Address Riupen H. Piranian, 732 Elm 
St,, Manchester, N. H 





HOUSE WORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred. Has experience in 


ng on table and dish-washing. Address 
Harry Jefferian, 7 Parnell St., Kast Cambridge, 
Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30, speak- 
ing English, wants a place. Worked 7 years for 
one American family, in doors and out, milking. 
driving, cooking and helping with housework. 
Worked severai years in drugstore in Turkey, 
also in qrecesy store. Good references. Address 
S.N. G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Malcen, Mass. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, [shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Fl /rida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absvlutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 











BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
0 lbs. of best bread in 8 
ninutes. Sold subject to 
trial and son. Sena 
‘or Booklet. Ag’tsewanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
send and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 





Rheumatism 


TURKISH BATHS 


What is the connection? Only this—that 
nothing so quickly and safely relieves the 
weary aches and pains of this obstinate 
disease as a Turkish Bath, given with 
judgment and care, 


The Allen Gymnasium 
TURKISH BATHS 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON, 


are a part of an institution devoted to 
the maintenance and recovery of health, 
and every one suffering from this very 
prevalent malady will receive here the 
most careful treatment. Those who come 
in great suffering, leave us with “I have 
left all my aches behind me!’’ An active, 
alive skin is a safeguard against rheuma- 
tism., 
MARY E, ALLEN, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAS8s 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8 

Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Crate of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 
for 25 cents. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JourNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, ete., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Boston, 





TYoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Bos ton. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














MES. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
sendén may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewail, M.L., A.M., | 


neipal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Seft. «1, 
1904. Prepares for all coileges that admits 
women. rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
June 29th-July Sth, 1905. 


Delegates and friends using 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 
VIA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


will enjoy all the conveniences of Modern 
Railroad Ivgenuity. 


For particulars address 
LUCY E. ANTHONY, 
Sec. Railroad Rates for the N. A. W. 8. A. 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONVENTION RAILROAD RATES, 


Delegates and visitors who expect to attend 
the Suilrage Convention to be held in Vortiand, 
Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, 1905, will be pleased 


to learn that advice has been received from the 
Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations that a round-trip rate of $56.50 from Chi- 
cago has been announced. The rates from points 
west of Chicago will be based correspondingly 
low. 

As this round-trip is less than the fare one way 
from Chicago, the unusualiy low rate will cer- 
tainly ensure a large attendance at the Conven- 
tion of those who, in addition to attending the 
meetings. wish to take advantage of trips to 
Alaska, California, Yosemite and Yellowstone 
Parks. 

The rates over the roads east of Chicago will 
be announced later—but we have every assur- 
ance that they will be correspondingly low. 

Information will appear in the sutlrage papers 
from time to time, an4 for particulars address 

LUCY E. ANTHONY, Sec’y R R Rates, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Uause of Armenia. 

Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert S. Cook, L.H.D. (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 








The Advocate of Peace 


A monthly {journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSrEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 
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WHAT CARE I? 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


What care I for caste or creed? 
It is the deed, it is the deed; 
What for class or what for clan? 
t is the man, it is the man. 

eirs of love, and joy, and woe, 
Who is high and who is low? 
Mountain, valley, sky and sea, 
Are for all humanity. 


What care I for robe or stole’ 

It is the sou), itis the soul; 

What for crown or what for crest? 
Itis the heart within the breast; 
It is the faith, it is the hope, 

It is the struggle up the slope, 

It is the brain and eye to see 

One God and one humanity. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The California State Federation, which 
is to meet at Los Angeles next month, 
will consider an amendment to the con- 
stitution making men eligible to member- 
ship. This matter was brought before 
the California Federation last year at Sac- 
ramento, but it was not received favor- 
ably. Now, it is said, the determined 
spirits in the Southern part of the State 
are prepared to propose the amendment 
again and to support it with all their 
strength. They say they have found men 
excellent helpers in the work undertaken 
by the women’s clubs all over the coun. 
try. The Long Beach Ebell was the first 
to show the exceeding usefulness of men 
in the new province of a woman’s club, 
even if only as honorary members, The 
Wednesday Morning. Club, pleasantly re- 
membered as the hostess club at the time 
of the California Biennial, has lately 
elected the Hon. Owen McAleer, as well 
as several other fortunate men, to hono- 
rary membership. Another important 
club in the South is said to have a number 
of men in actual working membership. 
The outcome will be watched with inter- 
est by women’s clubs elsewhere. The 
New England Women’s Club has always 
had a few men as honorary members. 
The senior editor of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL is one of them. 


In Illinois a new civil service bill is soon 
to be presented before the State Legis- 
lature, At the civil service day meeting 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, a novel 
suggestion was offered by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams and Mrs. Julia Lathrop, This was 
a plan for summer schools where guards 
and attendants at State institutions, 
prisons, and insane asylums should be in- 
structed in humane and scientific methods 
of care and reformation. The idea was 
approved by the club, and an effort will 
be made to incorporate it in the bill. Miss 
Addams is quoted in a Chicago paper as 
saying: “It has been suggested that a 
number of institutes be founded in connec- 
tion with the University of Illinois, where 
guards, attendants, and nurses in the 
State institutions can receive scientific 
training. These schools will also present 
to the young men or women who are 
eager in the spirit of charity to devote 
their abilities to such work,-an oppor- 
tunity for preparation and a channel 
through which they can enter the service. 
At present there is no way in which the 
State can avail itself of the high ideals 
and fine capabilities of such people.”’ 
President James, and Dr. Kinley, head of 
the department of economics in the IIli- 
nois State University, favor the idea. 

The West End (New York City) Wo- 
man’s Republican Club has lately cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary, and on Jan. 
26 installed its new officers at the Hotel 
Astor, where the club will meet here. 
after. For ten years the meetings have 
been held at the West Side Republican 
Club, but the women’s organization has 
grown so large that it feels the need of 
separate headquarters. 


A bill to be presented to the Illinois 
Legislature proposes to give women the 
right to vote for ‘'Presidential electors, 
members of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, clerk of the Appellate Court, county 
collector, county surveyor, members of 
Board of Assessors, members of Board of 
Review, Sanitary District Trustees, and for 
all officers of cities, villages and towns 
(except police magistrates), and upon all 
questions submitted to a vote of the 
electors of such municipalities or other 
political divisions of. this State; also for 
the following township officers: Super- 
visor, town clerk, assessor, collector and 
highway commissioner,”” This bill has 
been endorsed by the Illinois State Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, representing 
over 25,000 members, and by important 
orgavizations like the Chicago Women’s 
Club, Catholic Women’s League, Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club, Illinois W. C. T. U., 
Morrison Every Monday Club, Neighbor- 
hood House Woman’s Club, Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, Maywood Woman’s 
Club, Evanston Woman’s Club, Lake View 
Women’s Club, Ella F. Young Club, Hull 


House Woman's Club, and Chicago Com- 
mons Woman’s Club. 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
has this month had two papers of special 
interest, ‘‘Songs of My Childhood,” illus- 
trated with vocal selections, by Miss Jane 
Campbell, and a paper by Miss Agnes 
Repplier, president of the Contemporary 
Club, on “A Plague of Letters.”” The 
‘*Plague”’ refers to the enormity of pub- 
lishing the love letters of distinguished 
people. 





NOTES FROM INDIA. 

The Arya Messenger says: ‘The last 
census report ought to open the eyes of 
those who think that infant marriages 
have become a thing of the past. In 
Bengal alone there were, at the time of the 
census of 1901, 588 widows who were 
below one year of age. Of these 433 
were Hindus, 100 Mohammedans, nine 
Animists, and one a Buddhist. The num- 
ber of Hindu widows between the ages of 
one and two years was 576, between two 
and three years 651, between three and 
four years 1.756, between four and five 
years 3,861, betwen five and ten years 34,- 
705, and between ten and fifteen years 
76,900. Nearly every fourth female in 
Bengal is a widow.” 

The Widow-Marriage Association and 
the Widows’ Home at Guntur lately cele- 
brated thcir anniversary in the local college 
hall. Dr. A. I. Kuglar of the Mission 
Gosha Hospital presided. The secretary’s 
report was encouraging. Of the fourteen 
girls admitted to the home, ten were 
married, one is being educated in the pri- 
mary class in the mission girls’ boarding 
school, two returned to the orthodox side, 
and ove is now in the home. The Asso- 
ciation hopes to receive many more girls, 
if only sufficient funds are supplied. The 
Indian Ladies’ Magazine says: ‘The 
Association must be highly thankful to 
Messrs. V. Lakshminaravana, P Subrah- 
manyam, and B. Anjeneyulu, for they 
have come forward to dine with the re- 
married couples, and celebrate marriages 
in their own houses. The boldness and 
sacrifice of the young men who them- 
selves married widows is very praise- 
worthy. The president, in her stirring 
speech, spoke strongly against the injus 
tice done t» the Hindu woman by early 
marriage and enforced widowhood, Sut- 
tee was better than the misery of life-long 
widowbood. She advised the students 
present to be true to their convictions by 
themselves marrying widows, and the 
elderly men by helping the cause in all 
possible ways.’’ 

A Normal School for women has been 
opened at Lahore by the government to 
train women for teachers in girls’ schools, 





NOTES FROM HOLLAND. 

The annual meeting of the Dutch Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held at The 
Hague Dec, 29, with a good attendance, 
On the previous evening there was a 
meeting for propaganda, with addresses 
and recitals of poetry and prose. In the 
absence of the president, Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs, who had not yet returned from 
America, Mrs. Tilma-Schaaff presided. 
The society has 1500 members and seven- 
teen branch societies. 

The most important question discussed 
at the meeting was whether the Woman 
Suffrage Association should withdraw 
from membership in the National Univer- 
sal Suffrage Committee. Those who ad- 
vocated this course alleged that that Com- 
mittee stands for the extension of the 
franchise to all laborers and all women, 
that it is chiefiy composed of Social Dem- 
ocrats, and that at ite annual meeting in 
1904 its attitude towards the women was 
very discourteous. The opponents con- 
tended that the Association’s affiliation 
with the Universal Suffrage Commit- 
tee implied only that the majority, and 
not every individual member of the W. 
S. A., favored universal suffrage; and 
that there was no reasonable hope of se- 
curing a change in the constitution, which 
now debars women from the franchise, 
unless @ growing agitation were kept up 
among the people for the extension of the 
full rights of a citizen to all adult inhabi- 
tants of the country, and that is precisely 
what the National Universal Suffrage 
Committee is doing, and doing success- 
fully. Moreover, the women have a bet- 
ter hold on the Universal Suffrage Com- 
mittee, which was founded for the aboli- 
tion of class and sex tyranny, than on the 
political parties, which have often shown 
a tendency to put off woman suffrage until 
the era of justice that is to precede the 
world’s end. The resolution to withdraw 
from the Universal Suffrage Committee 
was finally defeated by a large majority, 
and our woman suffragists are at liberty to 
devote their energies to the struggle for 
that change in the constitution which 
alone can gain for the subjected sex the 
full recognition of its civil rights. A pro. 
longed discussion followed as to the action 





the Association should take in the parlia- 





mentary elections of 1905. This shows 

great progress in public opinion; for as 

late as 1901 there was still a considerable 

group of members who protested against 

any public action by the Woman Suffrage 

Association. M. G. K. 
Rotterdam, Holland. 





TRIBUTE TO MRS. GRENFELL. 

The close of Mrs. Grenfell’s six years’ 
service as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction calls attention to one bright 
spot which has been utterly without 
blemish on the official horizon of this 
State. 

“The best public official Colorado has 
ever had,” is the tribute of one of the 
State’s ex-governors, who observed her 
work closely. Tbe gathering of promi- 
nent persons of all parties at Mrs. Gren- 
fell’s office yesterday to express their ap- 
preciation and admiration was most fit- 
ting, and a closing tribute of which to be 
most proud. 

Strong, just, capable, as masterly in 
administration as elevated in ideals, Mrs. 
Grenfell has filled a high office with 
unique distinction. We trust the State 
will not be deprived of her service in 
some capacity worthy of her ability and 
experience. The benefit from her services 
already rendered will continue indefinite- 
ly.—Denver News. 





RUSSIAN HOT FOOD. 

Here is an item that will delight Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman: 

‘In the recent news many people have 
noticed references to the fact that tinned 
meats for the Russian troops are prepared 
by a process which enables the contents 
of each tin to be served hot without a fire. 
This boon is obtained by having the ordi- 
nary tins, filled with food ‘jacketed’ in 
patent tins. The patent tin contains 
water, together with a chemical mixture 
by means of which the water can be raised 
ato boiling point in ten minutes, All that 
is necessary to do when it is desired to 
heat the food is to puncture the top of the 
patent tin, the chemical mixture being 
thereby forced into the water, which soon 
begins to boil.’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JAN. 14, 1905, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We have started an idea about earning 
money for suffrage, which is meeting with 
great success. When we have need of 
money for anything, some one moves that 
we earn it. The Susan B, Anthony Club 
has just subscribed fifty dollars for the 
organization fund, and we are all busy at 
work to make it. Everything anyone can 
make for sale, she does. We have a bazar 
table at each meeting of the club. Each 
one brings some little thing. One lady 
makes babies’ socks; another doughnuts, 
and so on. Then any member of the club 
buys anything she can make useful. This 
seems better than to be always asking for 
money. Our club dues are so small that 
after our State dues are paid, and the 
county dues, we have only fifteen cents a 
member left, so we must get more if we 
are to be of use. 

The whole matter is largely one of 
money. If we had had money enough, 
we could have gotten those extra votes 
needed to carry our suffrage amendment 
in 96. We could have got it in this way: 
Then we could have sent more speakers 
through the country, could have sent out 
more literature, and made more people 
aware of the situation. 

The Legislature is now busy over the 
election of a Senator. After that is over 
we shall try for our measure. It has 
already been introduced in the Assembly. 

ISABEL A. BALDWIN. 


>a __—_ 


NEW YEAR WISHES. 

The Chicago Advance of Jan. 5 devoted 
its first page to *‘New-Year Suggestions”’ 
by prominent Chicago women—Mres. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Mary Moncure 
Parker, Mrs. Carter H. Harrison, Miss 
Myrtle Reed, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch. Mrs. Alexander H. Revell, and 
Miss Mary E. M’Dowell. Mrs, McCulloch 
wrote: 

**What aim can be loftier for the new 
year than the purpose of being helpful to 
one’s sister women? The wage-earning 
woman who receives only half to two- 
thirds for the same sort of work as a man, 
the home woman, housewife and mother, 
with no legal wage, made to feel depend- 
ent on her husband’s bounty; the unfor- 
tunate women, the repentant prodigal 
daughters, who find all doors of hope 
closed against them; these all cry to us 
for help, for justice. God give us grace 
to be true to our own sex, especially the 
suffering and sinful!’’ 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harzret Tayior Urton and Exizasetu J. Haverr. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SuHaw, Recording Secretary, a) omy? STONE BLACKWELL 
: 8 Bos Mase 


7443 Devon St., Mt. , Philadelphia, Pa. ton, q 
Vice-President at- e, Mrs. CaARRI£ CHAPMAN CaTT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio’ 


The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorDon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors, { Miss LAURA CLAY. Lext 


gion, Ky. 
Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








State Presidents or Corresponding Secrétaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions, 





The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





The Spiritualists of Iowa met in convention in Des Moines within the week, The 
Iowa W. S. A. was given 20 minutes on the program, which Rev. Anna Gordon 
occupied. 





The Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan recently met in convention at Lansing, and among 
their resolutions adopted one favoring woman suffrage with an educational qualifica- 
tion, Dr. Gertrude Banks was on the program.and spoke for woman suffrage. 





On the day of Miss Mary N. Chase’s arrival in Portland, Oregon, the Evening Tele- 
gram of that city published a fine interview with her, and a good picture of her. The 
following day a reception was tendered Miss Chase, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway and 
Mrs. H. W. Uoe, president of the Oregon E. S. A., receiving. 





Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham, president of the Kansas E. S. A., and Miss Helen Kimber, 
will be in Topeka while the State Legislature is in session. Mrs Grisham reports 
that the new Governor has recommended woman suffrage. In doing so, he says he is 
glad to follow the illustrious example of Theodore Roosevelt, who took similar action 
when Governor of New York. 





The New York suffragists are trying to secure from the present Legislature a 
bill giving women taxpayers in third-class cities a right to vote at special tax meet- 
ings. Hon. John Raines, the Senator from Ontario, has agreed to introduce the bill, 
at the request of Miss Anne F. Miller, president of the Geneva P. E. Clab. Governor 
Higgins and Speaker Nixon have both declard themselves in favor of it. 





The Ocean Grove (N. J.) Political Study Club will make its February meeting a 
celebration of Miss Anthony’s birthday. The Kings County (N. Y.) Political Equality 
League will observe the day, Feb. 15, with a dinner at the Hanover Club. Arrange- 
ments are already well under way, and the event promises to excel any former affair 
given by the League. 





Mrs, Bertha Hirsch Baruch, president of the Los Angeles County (Cal.) Woman 
Suffrage League, who is now pursuing her studies in philosophy, begun at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, at the Southern University of California, is much interested 
in the distribution of literature. She has herself prepared some valuable leaflets. She 
will take especial pains to bring suffrage literature to the attention of young college 
women and teachers. 





Progress for January contains a reprint of the N. Y. Tribune’s article on ‘‘How 
Women Vote in Colorado,” a history of the women’s protest in the matter of the 
Statehood Bill, and a Column for Workers, This number was edited by Mrs. Upton. 
State officers, chairmen of literature committees, or other persons wishing extra copies 
for distribution, would do well to write to Headquarters at once. One hundred copies. 
postpaid, for $1. 





By the time this letter appears ‘in print, the voters of Wheeling, W. Va., will have 
recorded themselves on the matter of the new city charter with its amendment for 
woman suffrage. At this writing, the work is progressing favorably. Miss Shaw 
concluded her work in Wheeling Thursday night, being compelled to leave to meet 
other engagements, made long ago. Mrs. Florence Kelley spent Friday and Saturday 
in Wheeling, addressing working women’s organizations, etc. Miss Gordon is speak- 
ing from three to five times a day, and th2 local leaders are ever busy. Senator Scott 
has endorsed the movement, as has also Dr. Haskens, the Republican candidate for 
mayor. 





The Georgia W. S. A. has recently elected State officers as follows: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, Atlanta; president, Mrs. Rose Y. Colvin, Atlanta; 
vice-president, Miss Rebecca Vaughn, Kirkwood; recording secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Daniels; corresponding secretary, Miss Katherine Kock; treasurer, Miss Katherine 
Anderson; auditor, Miss Willette Allen, all of Atlanta. 

Mrs. Colvin is described as an experienced organizer, a good speaker, and just the 
right woman to be at the head of the organization. May success attend her efforts! 





The Susan B. Anthony Club of San Francisco now numbers 150 members. Mrs. 
Isabel A. Baldwin is the president. Last summer the members earned $78, all told, 
and then described how they did it, in rhyme. Mrs. Sperry, State president, knitted 
baby socks and sold them on her way to the South Seas. One member stayed at home 
from a circus; another gathered driftwood for the fires, instead of purchasing wood. 
This club has recently pledged $50 for organization work, and the members are now 
engaged in earning this money. And so, from the east and the west, we have cheer- 
ing reports from local clubs. ‘The local clubs are the basis of the State organizations, 
and the State organizations make up the strength of the National, 


We received one day this week an order for several hundred leaflets, all of which 
are on sale at the Headquarters of the Massachusetts W. S. A. at 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
Boston. Our readers are asked to bear in mind that only supplies mentioned in this 
Column are for sale at the Warren (O.) Headquarters. We gladiy forward to Boston 
any orders not intended for us, just as the Boston friends forward to us orders sent 
to them by mistake. But these mistakes make delays. Hence they should be avoided. 





We are pleased to announce that the little Susan B. Anthony booklet of questions 
and answers, so helpful in preparing a birthday program, so appropriate as a souvenir 
for any kind of a meeting in honor of Miss Anthony’s birthday, may now be had at 
the reduced price of two copies for 5 cents, or 100 copies for $2.25. In addition to 
this, we offer for Miss Anthony’s birthday an excellent print, taken from her best pho- 
tograph. These pictures may be had for a penny apiece, but in ordering single copies 
a penny must be sent for postage. No reduction in price can be made on larger orders, 
but we will prepay the postage on lots of ten or upwards. A little later we shall be 
able to furnish pictures of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lucretia Mott on 
the same terms. Pictures of Miss Anthony should be ordered at once, 
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